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THE PRINCIPIO COMPANY. 

A Historical Sketch of the First Iron-Works in Maryland. 

BY HENRY WHITELY. 

(Concluded from page 198.) 

The next few years were hard ones for the Company 
financially ; the product of the blast of 1765 turned out rank 
red short, and, being sold in England, nearly destroyed their 
old-established reputation. Indeed, so nearly ruined was 
their character that they were much distressed to make sale 
of any of the pig consigned to them. Carelessness in draw- 
ing bar-iron at the forges under Baxter's charge added to 
their troubles. The Navy Department rejected a large lot 
because of its irregularity, but even the best finished iron 
was dull and could hardly be sold. They write to Mr. Rus- 
sell in May, 1767, that " American bar-iron here is a mere 
drug and not worth the Company's while engaging in it; 
there is no market for it, as no one cares to purchase it even 
at £16 per ton." In spite of all this, drafts which came from 
America for funds to carry on the works were none the less 
heavy nor incessant, and it is no wonder that the letters of 
this period were written in a most despondent strain, full of 
remonstrance and complaint. Agriculture had been neg- 
lected to such a degree that, in place of raising sufficient 
grain on their own land, they were forced to expend large 
sums of ready money for corn and wheat. Ore became 
scarce on their own banks, and no vigorous measures were 
taken to secure future supplies. The bounds of their numer- 
ous tracts of land became confused with others, and in some 
cases could not be disentangled except by long and vexatious 
law-suits. Trespassers came and squatted on some of the 
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choicest spots, and various other causes filled their minds 
with unpleasant forebodings; the contrast between their 
present meagre dividends and their former prosperity was 
too marked not to be commented upon. 

Thomas Russell's mission was to correct these evils, and 
it was a laborious task, but, seconded by the honest efforts 
of Francis Phillips, whom he had made manager at Kings- 
bury, a most worthy and industrious man, affairs gradually 
regained a healthier aspect. A new bank of ore was leased 
and opened. The pig made of it proved to be of excellent 
quality. "As good," they said in London, "as our best 
Principio ever was." For four years he devoted himself 
with all his energies to obtaining a thorough knowledge of 
the situation and of the condition of the iron business. He 
visited all the works frequently, went several times to Vir- 
ginia, the principal home market for bars, and at last had 
the satisfaction of seeing a change for the better arise, and 
of receiving the thanks of his partners. 

Russell now began to think of returning. His mother and 
sister had died in his absence. His brother William, who 
had undertaken an extensive business in Birmingham, was 
clamoring for his assistance in conducting it. His private 
affairs needed his attention, and he accordingly sailed from 
Philadelphia in June, 1769. On his departure the manage- 
ment devolved upon Francis Phillips and William Baxter 
jointly, the former controlling Kingsbury and Lancashire 
furnaces, the latter Principio and North East forge; but 
each was ordered to submit his accounts to a semi-annual 
inspection by the other, and bills of exchange drawn by one 
were to be made payable to the order of the other. This 
double arrangement continued till the death of Phillips, 
towards the end of the year, after which things seem to have 
fallen back into their old channel, and Baxter, relieved of 
restraint, returned to his former practices, until the Com- 
pany could endure him no longer, and in 1770 appointed 
Nathaniel Martin to the general supervision of the works 
as a temporary expedient, until they could induce Mr. Rus- 
sell to resume the position. This he consented to do, and 
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accordingly set out from England for the second time in 
1771. 

From this time forward he was an American. In the dif- 
ficulties which arose, and which eventually culminated in 
the Revolution, he unhesitatingly cast in his fortunes with 
the colonists. This, in connection with a severe illness 
shortly after his arrival, may have been one reason for a re- 
missness in attending to their business, with which the Com- 
pany charge him in the following letter, commenting very 
severely upon his management : 

" London 31 March 1772 
" Mr Thomas Russell, 

" Sir, "We are now to acknowledge the receipt of yours of 
22 Jany last with your draft for £400, this you will be 
pleased to observe with what was drawn on us before by you 
since your return to America and within the space of nine 
months amounts to almost twelve hundred pounds, for the 
time an enormous sum and is such a burthen on us as we 
now inform you, we neither can nor will bear hereafter 
unless we are better acquainted with the disposition of our 
concerns abroad than at present and we are the more 
alarmed as you give us reason to expect further drafts 
within the course of three or four months more, — We must 
likewise remind you of the intent of your going a second 
time to America which was to bring to punishment W m 
Baxter and to settle our affairs there, — in this we think you 
have used us extremely ill, as we are doubtful you have 
neither effected the one nor forwarded the other, of this we 
are certain that contrary to your word and promise when 
you left England you have never sent us a line of intelligence 
or in the least acquainted us with what you have been doing 
in order to re-establish our affairs. Do you think sir any set 
of Gentlemen embarked in a business like ours, can be so 
negligent of their interests as to remain content in such 
darkness, or to suffer a continuation of such remissness, and 
we cannot but remark to you that from the constant date 
and tenor of your letters and the excuses and hurry in which 
you generally conclude them ' the Pacquett either sailing' or 
'you setting out on a journey' we fancy you must have spent 
your chief time in Philada and consequently cannot have 
given a proper attention to our concerns at the works, these 
complaints however disagreeable, still we think it a duty to 
ourselves to communicate to you and must insist that your 
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best endeavours be used in order to redress them, we remain 
&c &c." 



"We do not think Mr. Russell deserved so much blame. 
Although compelled to admit that the state of affairs showed 
little improvement, it was not his fault that of late years the 
streams were failing very much since the land had been 
cleared, iron ore getting scarce, and what was procured was 
at great expense, the cordwood most convenient to the fur- 
naces being cut down. Coals were carried a great distance, 
timber becoming too valuable near the works to be cut down 
for charcoal. Provisions considerably higher than formerly, 
the negroes growing old, and many of them superannuated. 
Iron selling low after being manufactured, with all these in- 
conveniences. These considerations did not impress the 
Company as forcibly as they deserved, and an attempt was 
made in 1774, shortly after his marriage with a Maryland 
lady, to supersede him in the management. Martin had left 
the Company's employ, and was succeeded by George Mat- 
thews at Kingsbury and Lancashire, and by Philip Coale at 
North East and Principio. To them a joint arrangement 
was proposed, such as had been undertaken before by 
Phillips and Baxter, and powers of attorney were even sent 
out from England for this purpose; but .the plan failed 
because of objections raised by Matthews and doubts of 
Coale's abilities. 

In the midst of these embarrassments came the declaration 
of war, the finishing stroke to the waning fortunes of the 
Principio Company. Matthews advised them to relinquish 
iron-making entirely. He represented to them that their 
property here was very great ; their concern and connections 
branched out wide and extensive ; they had many intricate 
and disputed matters subsisting; the extent of their lands 
was not well enough known; their titles to many of the 
tracts were rather intricate, and although the iron-works 
might be carried on without loss, yet, from the variety of 
difficulties and inconveniences the works were naturally 
subject to, he was apprehensive they would never yield a 
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profit in any degree equivalent to the capital employed, and 
deemed the Company's landed property to he the greatest 
object worthy their attention, as it grew every day more 
valuable. His advice did not meet with the approbation of 
the Company, and they struggled on a few months longer, 
when they began to realize the fact that the colonies were in 
earnest, and their possessions were in danger of being lost 
to them entirely. After 1776 they had no real control what- 
ever over any of their American property. Russell continued 
to operate the furnaces and forges, and supplied bar-iron in 
large quantities to the government for public purposes, and 
balls for the use of the rebel cannon. 

In 1780 the Maryland General Assembly passed an act to 
seize and confiscate all British property within the State. 
This was the end of the Principio Company after an existence 
of more than sixty years. 

All the confiscated British property, including that of 
" The persons commonly called by the name of the Principio 
Company, except the part, share, and interest of Thomas 
Russell, a subject of this State, and one of the said Com- 
pany;" and "it being represented to this General Assembly 
that a certain Mr. Washington, a subject of the State of Vir- 
ginia, is entitled to one undivided twelfth part thereof, and 
that the said Thomas Russell is entitled to one undivided 
eighth part of the remaining eleven-twelfth parts thereof," 
the Commissioners were ordered to inquire into it, and, 
after laying off' and selling the entire property, to set apart 
one-eighth of eleven-twelfths of the bonds received as pur- 
chase-money for the indemnification of Mr. Russell. In con- 
formity with these instructions all the possessions of the 
Principio Company passed under the auctioneer's hammer. 

Among the returns of the sales of confiscated property 
made by the Intendant of the Revenue, we find the following 
of the Principio Company : 



1781. Aug 15. Lots on Whetstone P* 75 acres 
Sept 12. Lancashire Furnace 1685 " 
" 60 negroes . 

" cattle & horses . 

25. Lots on Whetstone P' 120 acres 



£2,788 

9,125 

7,276 

354 

4,891 
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1781. Dec 5. Tract called "Harbour" 900 acres . . . £1,710 

8. 16 negroes & other property (Kingsbury) . . 2,328 

12. Tract of land 231 acres 1,062 

1782. Apr 22. North East (to Tho' Eussell) .... 5,550 

July 30. Tract of land 40 acres 3,111 

Aug 20. 25 negroes 878 

Octo 7. 11633J acres of land 44,650 

1785. Aug 22. tract of land 27 acres 789 

" 23. " " 11061 5,538 

£90,050 

Thomas Russell, in lieu of a part of the share of the pro- 
ceeds which was to he reserved for him, took the North East 
Works and land enumerated as follows : The forge and other 
buildings, with the tract of land called " Vulcan's Delight," 
one hundred and fifty acres, on which the buildings stand, 
£1500; the tract of land called " Geofarison," containing 
five thousand seven hundred and forty-three acres, in general 
very poor, £2153 ; five hundred acres of leased lands, £250 ; 
thirty-two negroes, £1356, with teams and farming imple- 
ments, making, in the aggregate, £5550. He purchased on 
his private account several other tracts, including " Russell's 
Union," about two thousand acres in all. Here he passed 
the short remainder of his life, an honorable, useful, and 
public-spirited citizen. He died May 5, 1786, aged forty- 
five years, at Orkney, in Baltimore County, the residence of 
his old friend, John Weston, and was buried in the ancient 
graveyard of the Episcopal Church at North East. 

In the spring of 1829, James and George P. Whitaker 
leased of Mrs. Frances Sewall the site of the old North 
East forge, including the water-power, seventy to one hun- 
dred acres of land, the old grist-mill, office, and what had 
been the quarters for the slaves belonging to the Russell 
estate. 

George P. Whitaker took the entire superintendence, and 
got a three-fired forge with two hammers into operation late 
in the fall of 1829 or early in 1830. About 1832, James 
Whitaker sold his interest to Joseph Whitaker and Thomas 
Garrett, who, with G. P. Whitaker, carried on the forge, mill, 
etc., until about 1837, when they sold out all their interest 
to William Chandler and James Whitaker, Jr., from whose 
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hands it passed to Isaac Smith and Henry Kail, thence to 
the present owners, — " The McCullough Iron Company." 

Returning now to the Prineipio Company, it would seem 
that all the land that had belonged to the said Company, 
lying west of the main road leading from Charlestown to 
"West Nottingham, including the furnace, forge, and other 
improvements, were abandoned at the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary war, and subsequently confiscated and held 
by the State (in which condition it seems to have remained 
until about 1785), when several thousand acres of the land 
were purchased from the State by Colonel Samuel Hughes, 
Edwin Cole, Richard Potts, and others. Soon after a blast 
furnace was erected a few hundred yards south of the original 
furnace site ; also a boring-mill on the site of the old forge, 
some four hundred or five hundred yards north of the fur- 
nace ; erected also a grist-mill and tenement houses. One 
timber of the upper dam still remains in the bottom of the 
creek. From all that can be learned from the oldest resi- 
dents, the furnace, during Colonel Hughes's ownership, was 
engaged in making cannon, cannon-balls, hollow-ware, etc. 
The cannon were bored out, proved, and shipped to the gov- 
ernment at different points. Colonel Hughes, at this time a 
wealthy and prominent citizen of Harford County, engaged 
in supplying the government with cannon, etc., would seem 
to have made him and the furnace property a mark for the 
British during the war of 1812, when Cockburn's fleet was 
cruising at the head of Chesapeake Bay. He, with a por- 
tion of his command, came up the Prineipio Creek in barges, 
and landed a short distance below the furnace. Their first 
attack was on the cannon, bursting many, the rest of which 
they spiked, making all unfit for service, with the remark 
that " the Americans knew better how to make guns than 
to use them." 

They then proceeded to burn the boring-mill, furnace, 
coal-house, grist-mill, and a bridge across Prineipio Creek 
on Post road. 

Soon after the close of the war Colonel Hughes partially 
repaired the furnace and some of the surroundings; but 
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being sadly wrecked financially carried it on only two or 
three years, and abandoned the property, with at that time 
a heavy mortgage on it, in favor of Messrs. Smith and Gil- 
mour, of Baltimore, under which mortgage it was sold about 
1834 to David Stewart and others of Baltimore, who held 
it until June, 1836, when it was purchased by George P. 
Whitaker, Thomas Garrett, Joseph Whitaker, and others, 
who found innumerable squatters with their log cabins on 
different parts of the property, the furnace surroundings all 
lying out as commons, the former buildings rotted or pulled 
down. 

They at once commenced erecting furnace buildings, tene- 
ments, etc., cutting and coaling wood, and got the furnace 
in blast early in 1837, which has been in operation ever 
since. 

About 1790, Colonel Sam. Hughes bought out all the in- 
terests of his former partners in the Principio furnace prop- 
erty. It would also seem that at the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary war the old Principio Company had become 
dissolved, Thomas Russell, one of the former members of 
the Principio Company, retaining all that portion east of the 
Post road leading from Charlestown to West Nottingham. 

From old castings that have been found, and are yet in 
existence, it would seem, from certain marks and brands on 
them, that Colonel Hughes called the furnace " Cecil Fur- 
nace." He was regarded at that time as a man of great 
wealth ; but, after an active life of many years, all his im- 
mense property passed out of his hands, dying poor, and, to 
use the remark of an eminent Harford County lawyer, " He 
died his own executor." All of the original Principio prop- 
erty, with considerable added to it, now belongs to George 
P. Whitaker. 

[Note. — " The Principio Company" was written by Henry Whitely, 
of Philadelphia, and not by his father, William G. Whitely, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, as we have been informed since the issue of the 
July number of the Penna. Mag. — Ed.] 



